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were written by himself. Perhaps the misrepresentation by writers of General Jackson's mental endowments has done his reputation more harm than any, or all, of the perverted statements as to his life in other respects. There are so many people who yet believe that General Jackson was an ignorant man that I deem it necessary to introduce proof, irrefutable circumstantial evidence, to show that he was a man, not only of great mental power, but with a mind trained to think and write upon all subjects, as but few men in this country have been.
This paper is a very long one, carefully prepared by him in his room, certainly not written by any member of his Cabinet. It was his private paper to read to his Cabinet and to show them why he removed the deposits. This paper, while it has been on file at Washington since it was written, was never published after the debate on it in the Senate until Mr. Richardson published it in his "Messages and Papers of the Presidents," and it has scarcely been read at all by the public. He commences the paper by saying:
"The President having carefully and anxiously considered all the facts and arguments which have been submitted to him relative to a removal of the public deposits from the Bank of the United States, he deems it his duty to communicate to his Cabinet the final conclusions of his own mind and the reasons on which they are founded, in order to put them in durable form and to prevent misconceptions.
"The President's convictions of the dangerous tendencies of the Bank of the United States, since signally illustrated by its own acts, were so overpowering when he entered on the duties of Chief Magistrate that he felt it his duty, notwithstanding the objection of the friends by whom he was surrounded, to avail himself of the first occasion to call the attention of Congress and the people to the question of its recharter. The opinions expressed in his annual message of December, 1829, were reiterated in those of December, 1830 and 1831, and in that of 1830 he threw out for con-f, which, together with two or three other papers that he did write, as well as private letters now in my possession, prove that, either by prejudice or ignorance, many of the writers since 1859, when Parton wrote his book, have entirely misrepresented General Jackson upon the question of mental endowment and culture. I shall use these papers that are known to be his own work as a key to show that his great state papersalist before the war.   I can truly
